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Water covers approximately seventy-five percent of the earth’s surface. Seventy 
percent of that is made up of seas and oceans. Assuming you wih cross these vast 
expanses of water in your lifetime, there’s always a chance that a crippled boat or 
aircraft wih make you lost at sea. 

Survival at sea is especially challenging and will depend on the rations and 
equipment you have available, your ingenuity, and your will to survive. You can 
expect to face waves, high winds, and possibly extremes of heat and cold. 


Whether traveling by boat or plane, take time to familiarize yourself with the 
survival equipment on board. Find out where it’s stowed and what it contains. 








Ask yourself: How many life preservers, lifeboats, and rafts are there? Where are 
they located? Are they stocked with food and medical equipment? Familiarize 
yourself with exits and escape routes. 

Aircraft 

If you’re in an aircraft that goes down at sea, get clear and upwind of the 
aircraft as soon as possible. Stay in the vicinity of the aircraft until it sinks, but 
clear of any fuel-covered water in case it catches fire. 

Look for other survivors. If they’re in the water and you’re in a lifeboat or raft, 
throw them a life preserver attached to a line, or send a rescuer from the raft with 
a line secured to a flotation device that will support the rescuer’s weight (and help 
that person conserve energy). It’s very important that the rescuer always wear a 
life preserver. 

Be careful how you approach a panic-stricken person. Try to approach any 
survivor who needs to be rescued from behind. If possible, grab the back strap of 
the survivor’s life preserver and pull that person to the closest available lifeboat or 
raft by swimming sidestroke. 

If you’re alone in the water and no rafts are available, find a large piece of 
floating debris and try clinging to it or even using it as a raft. 

Understand that floating on your back expends the least amount of energy. 
Spread your arms and legs, arch your back, and lie down in the water. Your 
body’s natural buoyancy will keep the top of your head above the water. If you 
relax and breathe evenly in and out, you can keep your face above water and 
even sleep in this position for short periods of time. 

If you’re unable to float on your back or the sea is too rough, float facedown in 
the water. 

Get to a raft or lifeboat as quickly as possible. 

Once you’re in a raft or lifeboat: 

1. Give self aid and first-aid if necessary to others onboard. 

2. Take seasickness pills, if available, by placing them under your tongue and 
letting them dissolve. Remember that vomiting caused by seasickness increases 
the danger of dehydration. 

3. Salvage all floating equipment, including rations, containers, clothing, seat 
cushions, parachutes, or anything else that can be useful. But make sure that 
these items contain no sharp edges that can damage or puncture your lifeboat 
or raft. 

4. If you’re in the vicinity of other rafts or lifeboats, lash them together so that 


they’re approximately 7 14 meters apart. That makes it easier for an aircrew to 
spot you. 

5. Use all electronic and visual signaling devices to make contact with rescuers. 

6. Check to see if there’s an emergency radio or other signaling devices onboard. 
If so, activate it immediately. If you’re in enemy territory, use these devices 
only when you think friendly aircraft are nearby. 

7. Wipe away all fuel that might have spilled on the raft because petroleum will 
weaken the raft and erode its glued joints. 

8. Check the inflation of your raft regularly. Chambers should be full, but not 
tight. Remember that air expands in heat. So on hot days, air might have to be 
released, and the chambers inflated in cooler weather. 

9. Try to stay close to the crash site so that you’re easier to locate by rescuers. 
You can do this by throwing out the sea anchor or by improving a drag with a 
bailing bucket or a roll of clothing. When you deploy the sea anchor, make 
sure that it’s open because a closed anchor will form a pocket that will help 
propel the raft with the current. 

10. Wrap the anchor rope with cloth so it doesn’t chaff the raft. 

11. Keep your raft as dry as possible, with everyone seated, and the heaviest 
passenger in the center. 

12. Waterproof items that might be affected by saltwater—i.e., watches, 
compasses, matches, and lighters. 

13. Ration food and water. 

14. Together with the other survivors, take stock of your situation and supplies, 
and plan for what it’s going to take to survive. 

15. Assign duties to each person—i.e., water collector, lookout, radio operator, 
bailer. 

16. If you’re in unfriendly waters, wait until nightfall before paddling or hoisting 
a sail. Be sure aircraft are friendly before trying to signal and get their attention. 

17. If you’re in a cold climate, rig a windbreak, spray shield, and canopy. Stay dry 
and insulate your body as much as possible, including protecting yourself from 
the cold bottom of the raft. Huddle with others to stay warm. Remember that 
hypothermia occurs rapidly when you’re immersed in cold water because of 
the decreased insulating value of wet clothing. 

18. If you’re in a hot climate, rig a sunshade or canopy, leaving room for 
ventilation. Cover your exposed skin and protect it with sunscreen if available. 


Boat 


If you have a supply of food, fishing equipment, and fresh water, you can 
survive for a long time in a boat. If you don’t have enough fresh water, make a 
rainwater collection system with a tarp or raincoat that runs into a container. Or 
simply place collection containers on the deck during rainy weather. Drink at 
least a liter of fresh water a day, fish a little, and try to relax. 

Life Raft 

Life rafts are a lot like boats but have a greater chance of sinking due to 
punctures, leaks, rips, or defects. Modern life rafts are durable and come well- 
equipped for emergencies. They can range from a one-man raft to larger 25-man 
rafts. They’re usually equipped with some combination of the following: 

• Covered deck 

• Paddles 

• Insulated flooring 

• Bailing buckets 

• Ladders 

• Flares 

• Water collection pouches 

• Signaling mirrors 

• Reflective tape 

• Fishing kits 

In the Water 

If you’re in the water without a boat or raft, you have your work cut out for 
you. Wear an inflatable safety vest, if available. It will keep you floating. If you’re 
in cold water, pull your knees to your chest, which will help your body retain 
heat and resist hypothermia. 

If you can’t swim well but need to cross a large body of water, use your pants 
as a flotation device. Simply remove your pants, tie off the legs, then allow them 
to fill them with air (a skill often taught in U.S. military boot camp—all services). 
Raise the pants over your head in the water and they’ll act like a life jacket. 

Drinking Water 

Drinking water is vital to your survival. With it alone, you can survive for ten 
days or more. When you consume it, wet your lips, tongue, and throat before 
swallowing. 



Protect your freshwater supplies from saltwater contamination and use it 
efficiently. Calculate daily water rations by measuring the amount of fresh water 
you have, the output of solar stills and any desalting kit, and the number and 
physical condition of the people on your lifeboat or raft. 

If you run out of fresh water, don’t eat. Do not drink seawater or urine! 

To reduce water loss through perspiration, soak your clothes in seawater and 
wring them out before putting them on again. But do this only when necessary 
because you can develop saltwater boils and rashes from wet clothes. 

Keep a clean tarpaulin ready to catch water from showers. A small amount of 
seawater mixed with the rainwater you catch is not a cause for concern. The 
water will still be safe to drink and won’t cause a physical reaction. 

At night, hang the tarpaulin like a sunshade and turn up the edges to collect 
dew. Dew can also be collected from the sides of the lifeboat or raft using a 
sponge. 

If solar stills are available, set up the stills immediately. 

If you have desalting kits in addition to solar stills, save the desalting kits for 
overcast periods when you can’t use solar stills or catch rainwater. 

In arctic areas, old sea ice, which is bluish, has rounded corners and splinters 
easily, is nearly salt free, and can be used as a source of water. Avoid new ice, 
which is gray, milky looking, and hard. Water from icebergs is fresh, but should 
only be used in case of an emergency. Icebergs are extremely dangerous. 

If you run out of fresh water, you can drink the aqueous fluids found along the 
spine and in the eyes of large fish. Cut the fish in half to get to the fluid along the 
spine, and suck the fluid of the eye. Avoid any other fish fluids, as these are rich 
in fat and protein and will use up more water during digestion than they will 
supply. 

Sleep and rest are the best ways to endure periods with little or no food and 
water. 

Food 

When at sea, fish will be your main source of food. With a few exceptions, fish 
caught out of sight of land are safe to eat. Fish nearer to shore are more likely to 
be poisonous. Some fish that are normally edible—like red snapper and barracuda 
—are poisonous when caught in atolls and reefs. 

When fishing with a line, avoid handling it with bare hands or tying the line to 
your lifeboat or raft. Use gloves, if available, or a cloth to handle fish. 

Don’t eat fish that have pale, shiny gills; sunken eyes; flabby skin; or an 


unpleasant odor. Good fish smell like saltwater. 

Cut fish that you don’t eat immediately into long, thin strips and hang them to 
dry. Dried fish will remain edible for several days. Fish that hasn’t been cleaned or 
dried will spoil in half a day. In warm areas, gut and clean fish immediately after 
catching them. 

The heart, blood, intestinal wall, and liver of most fish are edible. Also edible 
are the partly digested smaller fish that you may find in the stomachs of large fish. 
Sea turtles, eels, and sea snakes are edible. But be careful when handling sea 
snakes because their bites are poisonous. 

All shark meat is edible—either raw, dried, or cooked—except for the 
Greenland shark, which contains high levels of vitamin A. Shark meat spoils 
rapidly, so bleed it immediately and soak it in several changes of water. 

Fishing 

Fishing line can be made from shoelaces, parachute suspension line, or pieces of 
thread that have begun to unravel from tarpaulin or canvas. Simply tie them 
together until you have a usable fishing line. 

If you have a grapple, or can improvise one out of available materials, use it to 
hook seaweed, which can contain crabs, shrimp, and even small fish. Seaweed 
itself is edible but contains salt. Only eat it if you have sufficient drinking water. 

Use small fish remains and the guts from birds as bait. A net improvised from 
cloth can be used to catch small fish. 

Be careful not to puncture your lifeboat or raft with hooks or sharp 
instruments. And be careful not to capsize by trying to catch large fish. 

Don’t fish when you see large sharks. If you see a large school of fish, try to 
move closer to them. 

At night, light attracts fish. So if you have a light, try fishing at night. 

During the day, fish are attracted to shady areas. You might find them under 
your lifeboat, raft, or floating seaweed. 

A spear made out of a knife tied to an oar blade can be used to spear large fish. 
Tie the knife tightly so that you don’t lose it, and get large fish into your craft 
quickly so that they don’t slip off the blade. 

Birds 

All birds are edible. Try towing a bright piece of metal behind you to attract 
birds. It’s possible to catch birds with your hands or with a noose. Bait the noose 
in the center with a piece of fish if available, and wait for the bird’s feet to enter 
before you pull it tight. 



All parts of a bird are usable. The feathers can provide insulation, and the 
entrails and feet can be used as bait. 


Seasickness 

The motion of your lifeboat or raft can result in nausea and vomiting, which in 
turn can lead to dehydration, exhaustion, and loss of will. 

Treat seasickness by not eating food until the nausea is gone. Lie down and rest 
and take seasickness pills if available. 

Some survivors have reported that erecting a canopy or using the horizon as a 
focal point has helped them overcome seasickness. 

Saltwater Sores 

These are caused by a break in skin that has been exposed to saltwater for an 
extended period of time. If scabs and pus form, do not open or drain. Flush the 
sore with fresh water and allow to dry. Apply an antiseptic if you have one. 

Sunburn 

Try to stay in the shade and keep your head and skin covered. Especially 
vulnerable are backs of ears, the skin under your chin, and eyelids. Remember 
that sunlight reflects off the water, so you get sunburn not only from above but 
from below. 

If glare from the water causes your eyes to become bloodshot and inflamed, 
bandage them lightly. 

Constipation 

Do not take a laxative, as this will cause further dehydration. Exercise as much 
as possible and drink water. 

Sharks 

Sharks will present the greatest danger. Whales, stingrays, and porpoises might 
appear threatening, but they pose little danger in the open sea. 

Consider any shark more than one meter long to be dangerous. But keep in 
mind that out of hundreds of shark species, only about twenty of them are known 
to attack man. Those that are dangerous include the great white shark, 
hammerhead, mako, tiger, gray, lemon, sand, nurse, bull, and oceanic whitetip 
shark. 

Sharks found in tropical and subtropical waters are more likely to be aggressive. 


They possess an acute sense of smell and become excited by the smell of blood. 
They’re also very sensitive to vibrations in the water. 

Sharks feed all day and night, but most attacks on humans have occurred during 
daylight and especially the late afternoon. 

When you’re in the water, stay with other swimmers, watch for sharks, and 
avoid urinating, defecating, and vomiting in the water. 

If you’re in the water and feel that a shark attack is imminent, splash and yell to 
try to keep the shark at bay. If you’re attacked, kick and strike the shark on the 
gills or eyes. 

If you’re in a raft or lifeboat and see sharks, stop fishing, don’t throw garbage 
overboard, keep quiet, and stop moving around. 

If a shark attacks your raft, hit it with anything you have except your hands. 

Hypothermia 

Body thermal conductivity in water is twenty-six times faster than when 
exposed to air. If you have a life raft, board as soon as possible. 

Hypothermia Chart 

WATER TEMPERATURE °(F)/ 

EXHAUSTION OR UNCONSCIOUSNESS/ 

EXPECTED TIME OF SURVIVAL 

32.5 

Under 15 Minutes 
Under 15—45 Minutes 
32.5-40 
15—30 Minutes 
30—90 Minutes 
40-50 

30—60 Minutes 

1—3 Hours 
50-60 
1—2 Hours 

1— 6 Hours 
60-70 

2— 7 Hours 

2— 40 Hours 
70-80 

3— 12 Hours 


3 Hours—Indefinitely 
80+ 

Indefinitely 

Indefinitely 

Chart and facts courtesy of Winslow Life Raft 

The use of an immersion suit or other buoyant thermal protective device will 
greatly enhance survival time. (This information is for general reference only.) 


Deep water is dark green or dark blue. Shallow water—which might mean that 
land is nearby—is usually lighter in color. 

In the tropics, reflected sunlight off shallow lagoons or coral reefs often gives a 
greenish tint to the sky. In the arctic, light-colored reflections on clouds often 
indicate ice fields or snow-covered land. 

If you see a fixed cumulous cloud in a clear sky or in a sky where other clouds 
are moving, it’s often hovering over or downwind of an island. 

Birds are another indicator that land is nearby. The direction that flocks of birds 
fly at sunrise or dusk may indicate the location of land. 

Nighttime fog, mist, or rain may carry with it the smells and sounds of land. 


Rafting ashore in strong surf can be dangerous. If you have a choice, avoid a 
nighttime beach landing. 

Try to land on the leeward side of an island or on a point of land that juts into 
the water. Look for gaps in the surf line and steer toward them. Avoid coral reefs, 
rocky areas, rip currents, and strong tidal currents. 

If you’re approaching the shore through surf, take down the mast (if you have 
one), put on clothes and shoes, and inflate your life vest. Trail the sea anchor 
using as much line as you have, and use the oars or paddles to adjust the anchor 
to keep its line taut. This will kept the raft pointed toward shore and prevent the 
current from pushing the stern forward and capsizing you. 

Steer to the sea side of large waves, which will help ride you in. If you’re facing 
strong winds and heavy surf, you have to move the craft rapidly through the 
oncoming crest to avoid being turned broadside or thrown end over end. Try to 
avoid meeting large waves at the moment they break. If the surf is medium with 
no wind or an offshore wind, keep the craft from passing over the waves too 
rapidly so it doesn’t drop suddenly after topping the crest. 

When you near the beach, ride in the crest of a wave and paddle in as far as 



you can. Don’t get out of the craft until it has grounded. Then jump out quickly 
and beach it. 

In the unlikely event you feel conditions make it impossible to make it ashore 
via craft, jump out of the boat and sidestroke or breaststroke ashore wearing your 
shoes and clothing. In moderate surf, you can ride in on the back of a small wave 
by swimming forward with it. If the surf is strong, swim toward shore in the 
trough between waves. When you see a new wave approaching, face it, sink to 
the bottom, and wait for it to pass. Then push to the surface and swim forward 
until the next wave approaches. 

Try to stay away from rocky shores. If you have to land on one, avoid the 
locations where waves hit high. Watch out for the white spray (an indicator of 
high-hitting waves). Instead, look for places where the waves roll up the rocks 
and approach slowly. Also, look for heavy growths of seaweed because the water 
will be quieter there. Instead of trying to swim through the seaweed, crawl over 
the top of it with overhand movements. 

When you reach the shore, let a wave carry you in. Face the shore with your 
feet in front of you, three feet lower than your head. This way your feet will 
absorb the shock. Keep your hands ready to grab onto the rocks and hold on. 

If you fail the first time, swim with your hands only, and as the next wave 
approaches assume the sitting position again with your feet facing forward. 


When you see a rescue craft approach, whether it’s a ship or aircraft, 
immediately clear all lines and gear that could get in the way. Secure all loose 
items and take down canopies and sails. Fully inflate your life preserver and stay 
in the raft until you’re instructed to leave. It’s important to follow all instructions 
given by rescue personnel. 

In the case of an unassisted helicopter rescue, first secure all loose equipment in 
the craft, then deploy the sea anchor. With an inflated craft, partially deflate it, 
then grasp the handhold and roll out. Allow the recovery device from the 
helicopter to reach the water’s surface; while holding onto the raft handhold with 
one hand, grasp the recovery device with the other. Climb onto the device, 
secure yourself, then signal the hoist operator that you’re ready to go up. 


In cases where your craft isn’t sighted by rescuers, you might have to land 
along the coast before you’re rescued. To maximize your chances of being 
rescued, it’s better to remain close to the shore instead of going inland. But 



during wartime, the enemy is likely to patrol most coastlines 


When surviving along a coastline, you’ll need to look out for coral, poisonous 
and aggressive fish, crocodiles, sea urchins, sea biscuits, sponges, anemones, and 
tides and undertow. 

Coral 

Coral can inflict painful cuts that have to be cleaned thoroughly to prevent 
infection. DO NOT use iodine to disinfect any coral cuts because some coral 
polyps feed on iodine, and the application of iodine can cause them to grow 
inside your flesh. 

Poisonous Fish 

Many reef fish contain poisons that are present in all parts of the fish, but 
especially in the liver, intestines, and eggs. Since fish toxins are water soluble, no 
amount of cooking will neutralize them. Also, birds are much less susceptible to 
the poisons. So don’t think it’s safe for you to eat a certain type of fish just 
because you see a bird eat it. 

Fish toxins produce numbness of the lips, tongue, toes, and tips of the fingers; 
severe itching, nausea, vomiting, loss of speech, dizziness, and a paralysis that can 
eventually result in death. 

Certain species of coastal fish are dangerous to even touch. Stonefish and 
toadfish have venomous spines that can cause agonizing pain but are seldom fatal. 
Some jellyfish can inflict a very painful sting if they touch you with their 
tentacles. Many stingrays have a poisonous barb in their tail. Other reef fish can 
deliver electric shocks. 

Aggressive Fish 

Avoid sharks, barracuda, sea bass, moray eels, and sea snakes. All of them will 
bite if disturbed. Barracuda have been known to attack swimmers and divers 
wearing shiny objects. 

Crocodiles 

Crocodiles inhabit tropical saltwater bays and mangrove-bordered estuaries and 
range up to sixty-five kilometers into the open sea. They’re commonly found in 
the remote areas of the East Indies and Southeast Asia. Consider any crocodile 
over one meter long to be dangerous, especially females guarding their nests. 


Crocodile meat is an excellent source of protein, if you can trap or kill one. 

Sea Urchins, Sea Biscuits, Sponges, and Anemones 

These creatures—which are usually found in shallow tropical water near coral 
formations—can cause extreme pain but are rarely fatal. If stepped on, they slip 
fine needles of lime or silica into the skin, where they break off and fester. If 
possible, remove the spines and treat the injury for infection. 

Tides and Undertow 

If caught in a large wave’s undertow, push off the bottom or swim to the 
surface and proceed shoreward in a trough between waves. Do not fight against 
the pull of the undertow. Swim with it or perpendicular to it until it loses 
strength; then swim for shore. 


Obtaining food along a coastline is generally not a problem. There are many 
types of seaweed and animal life that are easy to find and safe to eat. 

Mollusks 

You can eat mussels, limpets, clams, sea snails, octopuses, squids, and sea slugs. 
Avoid the blue-ringed octopus and cone shells. Also beware of “red tides” (algal 
blooms) that make mollusks poisonous. 

Worms 

Coastal worms are generally edible but are better used as fish bait. Avoid bristle 
worms that look like fuzzy caterpillars and tube worms that have sharp-edged 
tubes. Arrowworms, found in the sand, are edible either fresh or dried. 

Crabs, Lobsters, and Barnacles 

They are seldom dangerous and are excellent sources of protein. Look out for 
the pincers of larger crabs or lobsters, as they can crush a man’s finger. Many 
species also have spines on their shells, so it’s advisable to wear gloves when 
catching them. Barnacles can cause scrapes or cuts and are difficult to detach from 
their anchor, but the larger species especially are an excellent food source. 

Sea Urchins 

Although they’re a good source of food, they can cause painful injuries when 
stepped on or touched. Handle them with gloves, and remove all spines. 

Sea Cucumbers 


These are an important food source in the Indo-Pacific regions. Remove the 
five muscular strips that run the length of the body, and eat them smoked, 
pickled, or cooked. 


San Bias Fishermen 

Four Mexican fishermen—Salvador Ordonez, Jesus Vindana, Lucio Rendon, 
and a man called El Farsero—and the owner of a small fishing boat, Juan David, 
left the fishing village of San Bias on October 28, 2005, on a shark fishing 
expedition. Heavy currents caught the boat and carried it nearly 5,000 miles out 
to sea. Three of the five men survived and claimed that they stayed alive by 
catching and eating fish and seabirds. They weathered storms, and staved off thirst 
by collecting rainwater. A Taiwanese fishing boat rescued the men on August 9, 
2006, near the Marshall Islands, nine months and nine days after they left shore, 
making their feat of survival one of the longest on record. 

Mr. Ordonez, a thirty-seven-year-old native of Oaxaca who was known in San 
Bias for carrying a Bible everywhere and getting into the occasional bar fight, said 
he worried at the start of the trip because the boat’s owner had not packed 
enough provisions for the usual shark-fishing trip, which lasts from three days to a 
week. 

Once disaster struck and the men found themselves being sucked out into the 
Pacific Ocean, they turned to what they knew best: fishing. Having some knives 
and other equipment aboard, they fashioned hooks from engine parts and lines 
from cables. Mr. Ordonez, who had taken a course on surviving at sea a year 
before, earned the nickname “the cat” for his ability to sneak up on seabirds. 

The men survived on fish, birds, and fish blood. But the boat’s owner, Juan 
David, and El Farscero had trouble digesting the raw food, and became sick and 
started vomiting blood. They both died after three months and, according to the 
three survivors, had to be thrown overboard. As they drifted for months 
Ordonez, Vindana, and Rendon passed the time singing ballads, dancing, 
pretending to play guitar, and reading aloud to each other from the Bible. Little 
things took on tremendous importance. They kept track of time with Mr. 
Rendon’s wristwatch. 

The worst part of the voyage came in December and January, when several 
large storms hit and the men could catch few fish. “We were afraid we would 
sink,” Mr. Vidana said. “The longest we went without food was about thirteen 
days, when we had only one seabird to eat.” 


Poon Lim 

Born in China in 1917, Poon Lim was working as a second steward on the 
British merchant ship SS Ben Lomond when it was intercepted and torpedoed by a 
German U-boat on November 23, 1942. As the ship was sinking in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the southern coast of Africa, Poon Lim grabbed a life jacket and 
jumped overboard before the ship’s boilers exploded. After approximately two 
hours in the water, he noticed an empty life raft and climbed into it. The raft 
contained a couple of tins of biscuits, a ten-gallon jug of water, some flares, and 
an electric torch. 

Poon Lim kept himself alive by drinking only a few swallows of water and 
taking two biscuits a day. He kept himself in shape by swimming around the raft 
twice a day. He took a wire from the electric torch and made it into a fish hook 
and used a hemp rope as a fishing line. When he captured a fish, he cut it open 
with the edge of a biscuit tin and used half of it for bait. Later he captured seagulls 
for food. He used the canvas of the lifejacket to collect rainwater. 

Twice other vessels passed nearby—a freighter and U.S. Navy patrol planes— 
but they didn’t notice him. Poon Lim counted the days with notches on the side 
of the raft. On April 5, 1943, he saw a sail on the horizon and managed to attract 
attention. Three Brazilian fishermen rescued him and took him to Belem three 
days later. 

During his four-month ordeal Poon Lim had lost twenty pounds, but he was 
able to walk unaided. He later found out that only eleven of the ship’s 55-man 
crew had been rescued. King George VI honored him with a British Empire 
Medal and the British Navy used his tale in its manuals of survival techniques. His 
employers gave him a gold watch. 

The mi one 

The “unshakable” RMS Titanic was the biggest and most luxurious passenger 
liner of her time. On April 10, 1912, the Titanic left England on its maiden 
voyage with about 2,200 people onboard, including many of the world’s rich and 
famous. Four days later, a lookout spotted an iceberg directly ahead. Titanic 
reversed her engines and tried to turn away, but it was too late. The Titanic hit 
the iceberg, which gouged out 250 feet (eighty-three yards) of hull and popped 
out at least six rivets below the waterline. Water poured through the holes from 
the rivets and flooded the first five watertight compartments at the front of the 
ship. The weight of the flooded compartments pulled Titanic headfirst into the 
ocean. Over the next two hours, the Titanic broke into at least two pieces and 


sunk. 

Even though she carried more lifeboats than were required by law, there were 
only enough to accommodate about half of the passengers onboard. And in the 
panic, most of the available lifeboats were launched only half or a quarter full. 
Only two out of the eighteen launched lifeboats returned to rescue passengers 
from the water after the wreck. 

More than 1,500 people died. Many went down with the ship or died of 
hypothermia after jumping overboard into the frigid water. There was another 
ship in the vicinity, but her wireless operator had already left his post for the 
night, so he didn’t pick up Titanic’s calls for help. Fewer than 700 people 
survived. 

The Whale Ship AFFLT 

In 1820, when the Essex set sail from Nantucket Island, off Rhode Island, on a 
routine whale hunt, the crew of twenty men had no idea that fifteen months later 
they would find themselves adrift in the vast Pacific at the mercy of the elements 
and their own human failings. But like the classic novel it inspired—Herman 
Melville’s Moby Dick —the Essex was hit by an enraged sperm whale that struck 
just beneath the anchor. 

According to the account of crew member Owen Chase: “I turned around and 
saw him about one hundred rods (550 yards) directly ahead of us, coming down 
with twice his ordinary speed [around twenty-four knots or forty-four kph], and 
it appeared with tenfold fury and vengeance in his aspect. The surf flew in all 
directions about him with the continual violent thrashing of his tail. His head 
about half out of the water, and in that way he came upon us, and again struck 
the ship.” 

The whale crushed the bow and drove the 283-ton vessel backwards into the 
ocean. Then it disengaged its head from the shattered timbers and swam off, 
never to be seen again. 

Able to salvage only three small harpoon boats and a few meager supplies, the 
crew made the fateful choice to sail back east to South America rather than west 
to any of several Pacific islands. With an innate fear of cannibalism rumored to 
exist among native tribes, they preferred to brave the familiarity of the ocean. For 
the next ninety-three days they would come to question the wisdom of that 
decision as the trade winds and storms blew them farther and farther from their 
destination. The sad irony is that many times during their 3,000-mile ordeal of 
hunger, thirst, and death they would have been within reach of a lifesaving island 


if they had only turned west. 

As members of the crew began to die of thirst, the three harpoon boats landed 
on uninhabited Henderson Island—roughly 1,350 miles south-southeast of Tahiti 
and 4,100 miles west of Panama—within the British territory of the Pitcairn 
Islands. There the men found fresh water and gorged themselves on birds, fish, 
and vegetation. Within a week they had exhausted the island’s resources. 

Three men—William Wright, Seth Weeks, and Thomas Chappie—opted to 
stay behind on Henderson. The remaining Essex crewmen resumed their journey, 
but within three days had exhausted the fish and birds they had collected for the 
voyage, leaving only a small reserve of bread salvaged from the Essex. One by 
one, the men began to die. 

By the time the last of the eight survivors were rescued on April 5, 1821, the 
corpses of seven fellow sailors had been consumed. All eight returned to the sea 
within months of their return to Nantucket. 



, Gingerroot settles the stomach and can help with sea sickness. 



* Life raft 



» Shoelaces could be used in place of fishing line. 











* Shark 


. Life preserver 


* Life vests 
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